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The author provides a retrospective look at the development and growth of the ARPA Network with emphasis 
on insights acquired through the experiences described. 


1. INTRODUCTION 

The ARPA Network development was begun in 1968 and 
1969 [1,2,3*4,5]. By 1971 and 1972, the network was 
an operational entity, although considerable develop¬ 
ment has continued through the present date. Network 
growth has also continued, in the physical size of the 
network, in the uses of the network, and in traffic 
loads carried by the network. Within the next year it 
seems likely that responsibility for the ARPA Network 
will be transferred from ARPA to some other agency of 
the U.S. government, an agency better suited^-lfcre-;—the 
running of an operational (as opposed to an experimen¬ 
tal) network. This would seem to be an appropriate 
moment, therefore, to reflect on the development of 
the network, its use, and some of the lessons learned. 

We begin with a brief summary of the network's charac¬ 
teristics. 


2. TRAFFIC GROWTH 

In early 1973, Roberts [7] presented a curve of aver¬ 
age host internode traffic growth for the network 
which showed the level of internode network traffic to 
be increasing at a rate of a factor of ten every ten 
months. Internode traffic means traffic sent from a 
host on one node to a host on a different node (i.e., 
it does not include traffic sent between hosts on the 
same node); although Roberts does not consider intra¬ 
node traffic, we will consider it at a later point in 
this paper. Based on this rapid rate of growth, 
Roberts predicted the network would run out of capac¬ 
ity in nine months. As shown in Figure 3, shortly 
after Roberts' prediction the rate of internode traf¬ 
fic growth decreased sharply to roughly a factor of 
two every twenty months. It is interesting to specu¬ 
late on the reason for this sharp decrease in growth 
rate. 


As shown in Figure 1, the ARPA Network has three dis¬ 
tinct components: nodes, lines, and hosts. Connected 
to each node are from one to four independent computer 
systems (the hosts). The nodes themselves (called 
Interface Message Processors or IMPs) are connected 
together by leased phone lines, typically 50 Kbs cir¬ 
cuits, although higher and lower speed lines are used 
in a few cases. Each node is connected to from two 
(or very occasionally one) to four (live are”"possTbTe) 
other—mRJjnn—Tne nodes provide a communfcaTiohs sub- 
netvorPf'tnrough which the hosts are able to communi¬ 
cate. A host wishing to communicate with another host 
presents messages (addressed entities less than about 
8000 bits long -- similar to post office letters) to 
the node to which it is directly connected. The node 
receiving the message from a host wreaks the message 
up into smaller entities (up to about 1000 bits long) 
called packets, for transmission from node to node 
across the network until the packets of the message 
all arrive at the node to which the destination host 
is connected. The packets of the message are then 
reassembled into the original message and delivered to 
the host. The individual packets are aided in their 
traversal of the network by a system of adaptive pack¬ 
et routing and a system of node to node packet 
retransmission when necessary. 

As shown in Figure 2, the network currently spans t.he 
continental United States with overseas nodes in 
Hawaii, London, and outside Oslo. There are presently 
about fiftv-five nodes in the network with about 100 
hosts including twenty-five TIPs; the TIP [6] is a 
minimal host built into a node so as to allow termi¬ 
nals to be connected directly to the network without 
having to go through a separate host computer. Sever¬ 
al additional nodes and hosts are preser-tlv scheduled 
for connection to the network. 

These are, briefly, the characteristics ind dimensions 
of the ARPA Network at present. We next consider m 
turn a) the growth cf traffic carried bv the network; 

b) the "technical results" of the network development; 

c) some present technical limits on fur?.her network 
growth and development; d) tne operational lesson:*. 
learned; c) some changes cne might make if reuoing 
the network; and f) the network's future. 


•This work was sponsored by the Advanced Research pro¬ 
jects Agency of the U.S. Department of Defense under 
contracts DAHC-15-6^-C-0179 ,' r08606-7 -C-hOPV , and 
F08606-/o-C-0032. 


Before the network existed, ARPA apparently bought a 
computer for each of its research contractors. Once 
the existing computers were put on the network as 
hosts, ARPA has appeared more reluctant to provide 
each of its contractors with a host, preferring 
instead that new contractors use existing hosts; in 
fact, as documented in [8], some croups acquired ail 
of their computing over the network. Thus, it can be 
hypothesized that the existing hosts (and the few new 
hosts that were added) were used remotely more and 
more and network traffic increased more and more, 
until the hosts (at least the popular time-sharing 
hosts) began to run out of capacity; this made it 
pointless for new remote users to attempt to ret ser¬ 
vice, and resulted in turn in a leveling off of net¬ 
work traffic growth. Therefore, instead of the net¬ 
work running out of capacity as predicted by Roberts, 
it seems that the hosts ran out of capacity while the 
network still has capacity left. The hypothesis that 
the hosts hove exhausted their capacity can presumably 
be tested by examining host load average records. 

As already stated, the traffic shown in [7] and in 
Figure 3 includes only internode traffic. There are 
two reasons for excluding intranode traffic. First, 
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intranode traffic puts a buraen on only one node 
rather than on the network as a whole. Thus, when 
Roberts, for instance, was attempting to calculate the 
effects of host traffic on network capacity, he natu¬ 
rally excluded intranoce traffic. Second, the avail¬ 
able intranode traffic statistics include some amount 
of test traffic being looped from a host through its 
node and back to the same host, and there is no con¬ 
venient way to separate this looped test traffic from 
actual data traffic between two hosts on the same 
node. It is belie/ed, however, that there is actually 
a significant amount of real traffic between hosts on 
'the same node. For instance, Kleinrock [9] reports 
that during a week-long measurement, the level of 
intranode traffic amounted to a daily average of 
twenty percent of the level of internode traffic, and 
in some one-hour intervals the intranode traffic level 
was as much as eighty percent of the internode traffic 
level. A scan oX available long term statistics on 
inter- and intranode traffic shows that in recent 
months intranode traffic levels have averaged between 
twenty and forty oercent of internode traffic levels. 
Thus, the traffic curve given in Figure 3 should be 
scaled up by this factor if all traffic is to be 
included . 

That intranode traffic is a significant portion of all 
network traffic is interesting and orobably indicative 
of four phenomena. First, the IMF is a handy inter¬ 
host interface, and once one is installed in a com¬ 
puter center to connect some host onto the network, 
there is very soon pressure to connect other computers 
in the computer center to the IMP so that desired com¬ 
munication between the computers is possible. Second, 
when two computers are connected to the same IMP’ so 
that they may both communicate with other computers in 
the network, communication between the two computers 
themselves comes free and begins to happen even if it 
was not initially thought to be desired. Third, the 
TIP (a host) has been chosen by several sites as the 
most flexible available terminal multiplexor, and TIP- 
to-host traffic at these sites is likely to be intra¬ 
node. Fourth, there is a (as yet still weak, but 
definite) tendency for hosts to be clustered at a cer¬ 
tain site and therefore often on the same IMP. There 
are several reasons for this tendency: a) it is the 
inclination of seme sites and computer center managers 
to accumulate macnines; b) some sites need the service 
but have never wanted the burden of operating a com¬ 
puter center; c) some sites have shown particular pro¬ 
ficiency at operating computer centers and a funding 
agency has ordered that macnines be clustered at such 
sites; and d) there is an economy of scale oossible 
when only one facility and staff is required for the 
operation of several computers. In any case, once the 
network became available, some sites ,have arranged 
with some other sites that one site's computer was 
moved to a second site, and the second site managed it 
for the first site whies used the computer over the 
network via a simple terminal concentrator. 


3. TECHNICAL RESULTS 
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and bandwictn requirement, right at the outset of the 
ARPA Netwcrd development. Since then it has run with¬ 
out fundamental change, although numerous improvements 
have beer, made. it has run eve-~y day and run well, 
with only a few failures per year; what failures have 
occurred have been related without exception to a bug 
in a change to the algorithm or to hardware failures 
(i.e., net because the algorithm had inherent insta¬ 
bilities), and it has been possible to prevent further 
occurrence's of each detected failure with modest addi¬ 
tional coce. As argued in [11], we do not believe 
that the alternatives to adaptive routing for a dis¬ 
tributed network (namely, fixed routing, random rout¬ 
ing, and centralized routing) could have performed 
nearly so well in the growing, error-prone, opera¬ 
tional environment of the ARPA Network. 

3•2 Localized Failures 

The ARPA Network has demonstrated that it is possible 
to build a large operational network in such a way 
that the effects of component failures are localized 
rather than "crashing” or otherwise making non- 
operational large portions or ali of the network. A 
node or a host can fail in the ARPA Network and net¬ 
work use will be prevented for only the few users 
directly connected tc that node or using that host. 
In the majority of cases when a line fails, no,user is 
prevented from using the network. The network's abil¬ 
ity to localize the effects of failures is based on a 
number of mechanisms, including: the provision of two 
or more network paths between most pairs of nodes; the 
nodes' ability to detect a line failure and to pass 
traffic cueued for that line back for rerouting; the 
provision of an acknowledgment and retransmission 
mechanism on the lines to detect and recover from 
broken packets; t e ability of the hosts to retransmit 
on the rare occasions when the nodes lose a message; 
and the adaptive routing algorithm. These mechanisms 
are described further in References 2 and 12. 

3•3 Low Delays 

The ARPA Network has confirmed the theoretical result 
[ 13 ] that networks which store-and-forward packets can 
achieve delays which are low when compared to the 
delays incurred in the computers (hosts) which are 
using the network. The ARPA Network was originally 
designed with the characteristic that a small message 
would take no more than .2 seconds to go from one host 
to another (this goal has recently been somewhat 
relaxed, orimarily for economic reasons). A criticism 
of distributed networks and the ARPA Network in par¬ 
ticular has been that .2 seconds is not particularly 
impressive compared with the .02 seconds it would take 
a short message to travel between two hosts if they 
were connected by a direct wire. However, in the ARPA 
Network we have found that delays on the order of .2 
seconds are low enough that they are often hidden by 
the normal delays of going through the modern, complex 
operating systems of the hosts. Thus, it has been 
shown that the distributed network is not itself a 
delay-creating bottleneck. 

3 • Graceful Expansion and Contraction 

The ARPA Network has demonstrated that a network can 
be constructed so that nodes, lines, traffic, and so 
on can be added cr deleted without major upheavals 
with each addition. Proof of this capability is the 
fact that r.cde and line addition decisions are made by 
groups otr.er than the group responsible for the net¬ 
work software and hardware development and coerati.on. 
Further, redes (and occasionally lines) have been 
added on very short notice. For instance, a node was 
recently taken out of the network in Cleveland and 
then, on r.c more than a week's notice, shipped to 
Santa Barbara and installed without hitch (however, 
ARPA already had the necessary line). New users rou¬ 
tinely come onto the network and add to its load with¬ 
out notification or arrangement witn those responsible 
for development anc operation. Contributing to the 
network's capability for’graceful.growth are the adap¬ 
tive routing algorithm, the nodes’ ability to multi¬ 
plex packets of many host-to-hest conversations onto 
the network lines, and the nodes’ ability to dynami¬ 
cally allocate tneir storage and bandwidth to the 
tasks at hard. 

3•3 Autonomous Control 

The ARPA Network has demonstrated that it is possible 
for a network to control and operate itself' without 
explicit control from a control center. Many network 
designs include at their heart the assumotion that 
there must re a manned ccntrol center with the capa- 
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bility of adjusting the network's routing, instructing 
nodes which lines to use, adjusting nodal buffer stor¬ 
age, adjusting nodal priorities, and so forth. The 
ARPA Network depends on no such central control. All 
such adaptations are made by the nodes themselves, 
alone or in concert; further, these decisions are gen¬ 
erally made more rapidly and accurately than could be 
done from a manned control center. 

3.6 Central Monitoring. Maintenance, and Debugging 

The ARPA Network has demonstrated new techniques for 
monitoring, maintenance, and debugging. Traditional 
networks have often required a staff at each node to 
perform these functions. The nodes in the ARPA Net¬ 
work typically operate at sites where there is no 
knowledgeable person available locally. The nodes 
automatically report their status (via the network 
itself) to a network monitoring center, and mainten¬ 
ance and debugging (of both the software and hardware) 
are typically carried out (again via the network) from 
the monitoring center. Of course, on some occasions 
it is necessary for a person to actually go to a node, 
for instance to replace a failed electronic component. 
Most interesting about these new centralized tech¬ 
niques is the fact that the maintenance and debugging 
is actually of a higher quality, because it is con¬ 
trolled by experts who can be concentrated at the cen¬ 
ter rather than by the less highly trained personnel 
normally available in field maintenance staffs. Of 
course, the field maintenance staff is still necessary 
when physical presence is needed at a field site; 
e.g., when the central personnel wish a hardware com¬ 
ponent changed. 

3.7 Communication Between Heterogeneous Computers 

Possibly the most difficult task undertaken in the 
development of the ARPA Network was the attempt 
which proved successful — to make a number of inde- 
andent host computer systems of varying manufacture, 
d varying operating systems within a single manufac- 
jred type, communicate with each other despite their 
diverse characteristics. For instance, in the ARPA 
Network an IBM 360/91 running OS [l4] can successfully 
communicate with a PDP-10 running the TENEX [15J 
operating system; both can communicate with the MUL- 
TICS [16] operating system running on a GE645; and so 
on. 

3•8 The Results in Perspective 

It is not claimed that the ARPA Network method of 
host-to-host communications, and the other techniques 
discussed in this section, are the best techniques 
possible. Indeed, it would be surprising at this 
early stage in the development of computer networks if 
the Best answer haci been found in any of these areas. 
However, it is certain that in each of these areas a 
solution has been found that is feasible and that 
demonstrably works in the ARPA Network. The previ¬ 
ously worrisome possibility that there might be no 
adequate solutions in these areas is layed to rest, 
and future network designers can use such techniques 
without fear of failure. 


4. LIMITS 

Because the ARPA Network was originally conceived as a 
research and development network, and because of his¬ 
torical accidents in its development, lack of far¬ 
sightedness by its developers arc sc on ? the network 
presently contains a number cf limits to its capacity, 
flexibility, and reliability. Seme of these limits 
are discussed below. 

. 1 Node Memory. Bandwidth, and Pan-in Limits 

The nodes ir. the network are based cn the Honeywell 
516 and 316 line of computers, the original members of 
which were designed around tne min-lQBC's. Thus, the 
nodes are using what :s fundamentally a ^O-year-old 
computer. As such, the computer r.as a limited memory 
address space, limited capability to attach numbers of 

'0 devices, and limited bandwidth. Tr.ese limits mean 
it, for example, the ncccs tan have no more than 
ven devices (e.g., 3 line interfaces and d host 
interfaces) attached to a single- nede, there is no 
capability to add memory for packet buffering suffi¬ 
cient to allow tne network tc grow any larger (in 
terms of path length, not in terms of number of nodes) 
than it presently is, ana tne m.noer and speed of 
terminals which car: be attached to a TIP is 

restricted. 


To break through this set of limits, ARPA has spon¬ 
sored the development of a new line of computers to be 
used in a new, higher performance node. This line, 
called the Pluribus [17], utilizes a very general bus 
structure to enable construction of multi-resource 
(e.g. , multi-processor , multi-memory , multi-I/O-bus) 
systems which can grow flexibly. 

4.2 Network Topology 

Initially the ARPA Network topology was specified to 
hold to the constraint that there be no more than 
seven nodes on the shortest path between two hosts 
wishing to communicate. Further, the topology was 
constrained to have sufficient capacity so that'it was 
unlikely that serious queueing delays would be 
incurred between any two hosts wishing to communicate. 
It was claimed in [l] that these goals could continue 
to be met as the network developed to a size of ^0 to 
60 nodes with the cost of the lines growing only lin¬ 
early with the size of the network. 

In recent years, however, nodes (adding hops) and 
hosts (adding traffic) have been put on the network 
without addition of sufficient lines to continue to 
meet the initial delay goals. Today ? therefore, if 
the current connectivity is maintained, the network 
cannot grow any larger without inserting intolerable 
delays for the users of the network. Further, the 
long strings of only doubly connected nodes pose a 
problem of reliability. 

The solution to the present limiting topology is 
straightforward: more lines must be added to the net¬ 
work . 

A.3 Reliability 

There are reliability limits on the network in areas 
other than that touched on briefly in the previous 
paragraph. Because it was initially only a research 
and development network, the purpose of which was to 
demonstrate the feasibility of a new technology but 
not necessarily to provide perfect around-the-clock 
service, the ARPA Network is missing many of the fea¬ 
tures that would be mandatory in any communications 
utility. For instance, the nodes have no backup power 
source; thus, there are frequent'node'failures' due' 'to 
power failures. It has been estimated that merely by 
providing 10 minutes of standby power (i.e., a 
rechargeable battery), eiehty-five percent of the node 
failures due to power failures could be avoided. 

The nodes themselves have no backup. While the mean 
time to repair a failed node is only a few hours, it 
happens all too frequently that nodes are down for 
many hours and occasionally for days without replace¬ 
ment. The conventional solution to this problem is to 
supply an additional node at each site which can pro¬ 
vide cold or hot stand-by for the primary node. ARPA, 
however, has attacked this problem again through the 
development of the Pluribus-based node, which can be 
configured with sufficient redundancy and capability 
for isolation of failed components so that when a node 
component fails the node continues to operate, albeit 
at reduced capacity, until the failed component can be 
repaired [183. 

The Host/Node Interface and Host Performance 

As presently implemented, the software interface 
between the nodes and their hosts is limiting in sev¬ 
eral ways. First, the interface, especially on the 
host side, contains insufficient instrumentation to 
allow quick and convenient determination of whether 
the node or the host is at fault in various failure 
situations. For instance, suppose a user com.Dlains 
that, when using a host across the network from a ter¬ 
minal on a nearby node, he sees excessive delays. It 
often takes days of simultaneous programmer investiga¬ 
tion of all of tne systems involved (the nodes, the 
host, and the terminal handler) to understand the 
source of the problem (if, indeed, the source is ever 
ascertained). Second, the host/node interface in most 
cases provides insufficient error control. Third , 
traffic going from, a host to its node destined for a 
responsive host ray be interfered with (i.e., delayed) 
by traffic from the host, to a less responsive nost. 
These three problems together cause a bearable but 
annoying limit on the quality of the host connection 
to the network, and consequently on the user's desire 
to use the network. These problems all spring from 
insufficient understanding at the time the interface 
war, designed. There is a clear need for instrumenta¬ 
tion of the host/node interface to facilitate further 
understanding . 
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Contributing to thin limit is the fact that many of 
the hosts in the network cannot, when normally or 
heavily loaded, maintain "decent” throughput levels to 
the network. We believe the latter problem has three 
causes: a) the conventions used for communication 
between the hosts are excessively complex; b) most 
host operating systems were not designed with a net¬ 
work In mind anc could not be made to accommodate a 
network connection effectively, i.e., communication 
with the network consumes an inordinate part of the 
hosts' capacity; and c) the host operating systems are 
generally suboptimal from the outset and the network 
interface just adds to the confusion (i.e., there are 
fundamental operating system problems to be overcome 
in addition to problems of the network interface). 

The solution to the above depends on rethinking what 
the host/node interface should be in light of our 
experience, support of standard network interfaces as 
part of operating systems by computer manufacturers, 
and generally better operating system design by com¬ 
puter manufacturers. That is. the original ARPA Net¬ 
work approach is feasible (it has demonstrated that 
this interface can be designed) but it is certainly 
not optimal in terms of performance, flexibility, and 
so on . 

4.5 Addressing and Routing 

The node was initially specified to have only one host 
attached and the network was specified to have a maxi¬ 
mum of about nineteen nodes. Thus the address fields 
in the node-to-node packet format, in the host-to-host 
message format, and in the host-to-node message for¬ 
mat, which provide for four hosts attached to a node 
and sixty-three nodes in the network, will soon be a 
serious bottleneck if the network is to keep growing. 
It is a straightforward but major software change in 
all the nodes and hosts to expand the address fields 
so that they in turn allow expansion. If this change 
is to be made, the addresses should be expanded to 
allow at least a 16-bit node address and at least an 
8-bit host address. (It is possible to make such a 
change in a backward-compatible manner.) 

Once there may be more than sixty-three nodes in the 
network, the present one-level routing algorithm will 
become a bottleneck. Unless the routing algorithm is 
changed to operate in a manner using hierarchical (or 
area) routing, the routing calculation will begin to 
take excessive node and line bandwidth and node stor¬ 
age. Methods are being studied which provide adap¬ 
tive, hierarchical routing. 


5. OPERATIONAL LESSONS 

As the network has grown and evolved, we have learned 
a number of lessons about operation of a distributed 
computer network. Some of these lessons we suspected 
from the beginning and our suspicions were confirmed 
very early. Other lessons we learned later and often 
with great difficulty. We feel it will be useful to 
list some of our insights here briefly. This topic is 
discussed further in Reference 19. 


5.3 Checksums 

For a distributed system to operate correctly, all of 
the constituent parts (i.e., the nodes) must be opera¬ 
ting correctly or they must be prevented from opera¬ 
ting at all. Checksumming code, data structures, ar.d 
data has proved to be a powerful technique for detect¬ 
ing both hardware and software failures and preventing 
the spread of a problem, although to date this tech¬ 
nique has been used primarily at tie node level rather 
than the host level. 


5•4 Central Responsibility for All Components 


The user of a distributed network is incapable 
should not be expected to, distinguish between 
nent failures. The user thinks c-f the whole 
system (hosts, nodes, and lines) as if it were 
gle monolithic entity. When the user cannot 
system, whether because his terminal is 
because the host he is trying to use is 
loaded, or because a necessary node is down, 
it as the network not working. Thus the 
operators must somehow obtain the ability to 
and trouble-shoot all components (including t 
and hosts), since it is the network operators 
receive the bulk of user complaints. 
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In the same area, as we mentioned in a previous sec¬ 
tion, central monitoring and maintenance of both hard¬ 
ware and software are superior to on-site monitoring 
and maintenance. 


5.5 Quality Assurance 


This is not a new lesson: it has been learned many 
times before in other applications. However, in a 
distributed system, where it is crucial that every 
component be functioning correctly, a strong and 
effective quality assurance program is all the more 
important. We believe that this means that hardware 
and software must be certified through extensive tests 
by individuals other than those responsible for devel¬ 
opment of software or for fabrication of the hardware. 
It would be preferable that those vho will be respon¬ 
sible for maintenance of the software and the hardware 
should be able to veto the release of any new system 
until they are satisfied that they will be able to 
maintain that system. 

5.6 Pressure 

Finally, and again this is probably not a new lesson, 
we have found tnat there is unbearable user oressure 
for expansion of the network — expansion of the vari¬ 
ety of options available, expansion of the size of the 
network, expansion of the traffic levels, and so on. 
Such continuing expansion means that the netware can¬ 
not be treated as a stable system which can be oper¬ 
ated by competent technicians. Rather, the availabil¬ 
ity of a reasonably large staff of engineers, program¬ 
mers, and analysts will be required for network opera¬ 
tion. In our experience, it is not yet possible to 
develop a distributed computer network that can be 
installed on a turn-key basis. 


5.1 Loopback 

In a system with as many components (i.e., hosts, 
lines, nodes) as the ARPA Network, it is crucial to 
have a loopback capability on ail interfaces between 
components for the purpose of fault isolation. If 
this is to be conveniently possible, the interfaces 
must be symmetric (both hardware and software) and 
loop control must be possible from a remote location 
(e.g., the network monitoring center). 

9.3 Software Distribution 

In a large distributed system, it is impossible to 
distribute new software bv sending tapes tc each site 
for local loading. Further, :t is almost impossible 
t: make major changes to the software m a single 
step. A mechanism must be provided for rc-cte leading 
from the network development center) of software, and 
new software releases should be done :r, frequent small 
steps (e.g., it. ir better and will cause loss disrup¬ 
tion to change the software in small ways every week 
Aran to leave the software 1 stable for many wece; and 
tr.en attempt a single larger change, though this does 
take a node down for a few minutes every week). It is 
possible to envision some software changes whicn are 
r.ct amenable to stepwise installation, but ”::ner re 1 ess 
steowise installation is the goal to be sought. 


6. CHANGES 

It is fun (anc sometimes en 1 ignternn? ) to ask tne 
question, "What would you do differently if you were 
to do it all over again?'’ In this section w£? 'suggest 
a few of the things we might try to do differently if 
we were to oeein again to build tne ARPA Network. 
These speculations are ail in the context of knowing 
from the beginning that the network would end up a 
communications utility. If the network were to remain 
n researct. tec; , a different set of •'ranges r:-*ht be 
in order. 

8. 1 Centra I Offices 

For rearer!. : : ncra-nre:! control r { tne moors, 

increased rnvi-:" , al accessibility of' one nodes, amor¬ 
tizing (birrer! nodes ;v-t more hosts, and arc • *. i z i nr 
backup equipment over more nodes, we would cr^rse to 
build modular noc.es whicn would rosier i r. ” ni 
offices”. 

6.3 l.a rge Mem. - rv Ado res •- ,t pa ce 

We believe that the single most cons arainina item in 
the development of. trie ARPA Network has h-'--'r^ ! hi 
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Beginning again, we would not choose any computer 
which limited the memory address space" ar.c conse¬ 
quently the memory that can be used to as little as 32 
kilowords of sixteen-bit memory. 

6 .3 Expanding the Network Functions 

In the interests of improved fault diagnosis and 
increased maintainability, we would move more of the 
functions presently outside the control of the network 
operators to within their control. For instance, data 
sets and terminal access arrangements connected to the 
nodes would not be owned by other institutions or 
individuals, but would be owned by the network, main¬ 
tained as part of the network, and'made available as 
part of the network service. Similarly, "service 
bureau hosts" on the network, used by large numbers of 
users, would be maintained and operated by the network 
and made available as part of the network service. 
For those hosts which are not part of the network ser¬ 
vice, as much as possible of the host-to-host communi¬ 
cation mechanism would be supplied by the network. 
Notice that this area of change runs counter to the 
current trend in much of the packet-switching commu¬ 
nity, which is to remove functions from the subnetwork 
of nodes and force them on the hosts; e.s. References 
20 , 21 , and 22 . 


7. THE FUTURE 

Only ARPA can accurately predict the future of the 
ARPA Network. Nonetheless, we feel we cannot conclude 
this paper of reflection on the network’s construc¬ 
tion, operation, and use without some comment on what 
the future may bring. 

We have already mentioned that within the next year it 
is likely that management responsibility for the net¬ 
work will be transferred from ARPA to seme mere suit¬ 
able government agency. Both before and after the 
transition, and in fact until commercial anc govern¬ 
ment network utilities are widely available ir. two to 
five years' time, we believe that the ARPA Network 
will continue to grow and to provide service and a 
development test bed. Such growth will require lift¬ 
ing of the various limits mentioned earlier in this 
paper, and we believe this will be done. By virtue of 
its present rather large size, its head start in 
development, and its expected continued growth and 
development, we expect that the ARPA Network will con¬ 
tinue to be (by far) the largest and the most advanced 
of the first generation of packet-switching networks. 
We look forward with interest to the second generation 
of packet-switching networks such as Telenet '23l and 
Autodin II [24]. 
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